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NEW EFFECTS IN CARPETS. 




By W. R. Bradshaw. 

H E new effects in Carpets for the 
present season consist almost exclus- 
ively of floral designs, with a small 
proportion of geometrical patterns 
representing Turkish and Persian rug 
designs. In Wilton carpets, as might 
be expected, the finest effects are ex- 
hibited. One of these, shown in a 
Broadway store, has a large floral 
design in various self- tints of aloe- 
green. There is a border to match, 
and the effect is magnificent, the 
pattern being unobtrusive in outline. 
In some Wiltons there are fine ex- 
amples of the Japanese floral effects on pale yellow grounds. 
Many patterns are the work of English designers, and one in 
particular is most effective. It is a large all-over floral scroll of 
very much lighter tint than the ground of the carpet. There 
is a border to match, the scroll only covering two- thirds of the 
border, the outer edge being a dark tint. We have seen this 
pattern in pale Gobelin blue on a dark Gobelin blue ground, 
also in a pale cinnamon brown on a dark cinnamon brown ground, 
and pale terra cotta on a deep terra cotta ground. When an 
expert designer produces a beautiful floral trail in Japanese style, 
with blended flowers, at intervals, on light grounds, he has per- 
haps reached the acme in carpet designing, as far as floral effects 
are concerned. Many of the Wiltons this season are of this de- 
scription, and the new patterns are entirely summed up when 
we say that the effects are in modern foliage and Japanese floral 
effects, and floral scrolls all thrown into high relief, with here 
and there an Orient- 
al design. It seems 
strange in examining 
the patterns of the 
various manufactur- 
ers, that, without 
exception, there is a 
curious uniformity in 
the styles of the pat- 
terns themselves. A 
manufacturer states, 
that the character of 
the new patterns de- 
pends upon what 
styles sold best dur- 
ing the former sea- 
son. He reproduces 
these, being determ- 
ined to furnish the 
public with the par- 
ticular effects desired, 
as long as the appe- 
tite lasts. In this 
way the various 
manufacturers ac- 
quire the same 

knowledge regarding popular patterns, and as the practice of 
appropriating each others designs is more or less universal, this 
will account for' the wonderful uniformity in the various 
weaves of goods. 

In Moquettes there are three distinctive kinds of patterns 
observable. There are light patterns where the motive blends 
imperceptibly into the ground, and light tinted patterns having 
bolder effects— the flowers and foliage being strongly shaded so 
that they stand out in high relief on the carpet. Then there 
are the patterns with leaves in dark smoke tints and London 
fog blendings, with a touch of absinthe, green and yellow. The 
grounds are generally dark green, dark red and dark brown. 
We have seen a softly blended pattern in which the yellow and 
drab in the center of the flower mingled with the brown and 
salmon- red of the petals. 

Clouded leaf effects in light brown, cream, light yellow and 
pale salmon tints cover the entire ground. The bolder patterns 
consist of blended lakes, slate, blues and bright yellows in the 
petals, which are outlined with black lines. The leaves are of 
brown drab and blue drab tints, shaded and outlined with a line 
of yellowish brown. A very beautiful pattern consists of a re- 
peat of a bouquet of leaves and roses, in red and pink effects. 
The under side of the petals and parts of the leaves and branches 
surrounding them are brilliantly lighted up on one side with a 
glow intended to represent the bright rays of the morning sun. 
The design is beautiful, vivid and intensely realistic. Another 
marked pattern in Moquettes is a large Chinese peony, six inches 
wide, in three different tints. In one repeat the flower is in 
five gradations of pink ; in another, five gradations of Gobelin 
blue, and in another, five gradations of lemon yellow. Dull 
green and yellowish green leaves surround this imposing motif, 




Fanel for Wood or Stone Carving, by R. Fischincier. 



while the ground is usually an ecru tint. In fact, in many of 
the Wiltons and Moquettes produced this season there is a 
wealth of tone, and breadth of form in the design, which are 
as individual as they are unusual. The best designers in the 
trade, both in this country and in England, have been employed, 
and the result is a free, broad, natural feeling, and an import- 
ant advance in color effects, such as is calculated to give dignity 
and grace to modern interiors. 

There are some critics who object to that form of embellish- 
ment that reproduces natural flowers and foliage in carpets in 
particular,' but the public seem to have settled down to the idea, 
that no matter how natural the design of the flower appears, it 
is still not a flower by any means, and therefore may be trampled 
upon without compunction. 

In body Brussels, the best grades of floral designs are prom- 
inent ; the patterns being in all cases, in soft and sesthetic 
colors. There are also floral scrolls in maroon, ecru, green, 
brown, olive and salmon -red tints, on similarly tinted grounds. 
Some patterns have Turkish arabesques and rich Japanese floral 
effects, bnt floral contrasts are most prominent. We have seen 
a beautiful geranium leaf pattern covering the ground of the 
design, each leaf having a prismatic band in soft colors. The 
begonia is a popular pattern this season, the shading of the 
leaf producing very fine effects. The Brussels carpets have a 
fine and crisp surface which gives an effect that is very different 
from the smooth, soft pile of the Moquettes and Wiltons. The 
designs, are sharper, clearer and more vivid. Many manufac- 
turers produce each pattern in ten different colorings. We have 
seen some in yellow and brown scrolls on a solid maroon ground, 
that look exceedingly handsome. The same pattern has the 
scrolls in green, yellow and gold on an ecru ground, while 
another has the scrolls in cream and yellow on a dull red ground. 
Effects like these exhibit a triumph of carpet design, the tints 
being in bold contrasts, and their interblendings producing a 

soft, harmonious 
beauty. Another de- 
sign consists of a 
Japanese figure hav- 
ing serrated bars in 
yellows, dark blues 
and reds, on red, 
brown and cinnamon 
grounds. The Ja- 
panese lily is pro- 
duced in red, pink, 
cream and slate, on 
a ground of sesthetic 
blue, other similar 
patterns exhibiting a 
variety of colors.— 
There is a thickly 
clustered pelargoni- 
um leaf in magenta, 
wizard blue, aloe- 
green, and golden 
brown, variegated 
with single bands of 
pink. 

In Tapestry Brus- 
sels, as they are term- 
ed, there are some notable effects. One very fine and original 
pattern has a repeat consisting of five groups of sea shells in 
various tones of reds and pinks on an ecru ground. In these 
also are Japanese effects. As in general the designs in Brussels 
are very largely produced in Tapestries, there are the same 
beautifully diversified floral effects. One example consists of an 
all-over pattern of thickly clustered chrysanthemums with neither 
leaves nor branches visible. There are also bizarre effects con- 
sisting of scrolls, leaves and panels, and on each field is a differ- 
ent design ; there are at least a dozen colors in each example. 
Many designs are in self -tints, and one pattern of this kind 
represents the surface of a cataract with separate globules of 
water suspended in the air. 

In ingrains, the patterns exhibit beautiful color effects, and 
there is a decided advance both in design and coloring. There 
are floral scrolls in ten different tints on grounds varied in the 
same colors. One nice pattern has a wine red lily with brown 
and olive leaves shown on slate, brown, blue and gray grounds. 
The designs of Ingrains are very suggestive of Tapestry and 
Moquette effects, such tints as slate, brown, gray, yellow, blue 
and terra cotta predominating. The tints this year incline to 
light artistic, cheerful effects, and this obliges the manufacturer 
to use a superior grade of wool in his three-plys, extra supers 
and all-wool superfine Ingrains. One firm shows three beautiful 
patterns which they consider the gems of their entire collection. 
One consists of a bouquet of flowers in brown, orange and terra 
cotta tints on light grounds. Another pattern is the begonia 
leaf alternating with serrated scroll-like leaves, in brown and 
terra cotta tints. These patterns are very harmonious and have 
a decided Moquette effect in combinations of terra cottas, Gobel- 
in blues, golden browns, reds and greens. Ingrains suitable for 
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libraries, lecture-halls, theaters, and churches, renounce their 
former plain tints and are covered with small unobtrusive scrolls, 
or are spotted with diapers of fleur de lis, interwoven links, 
Greek crosses, etc. All these church patterns are in self-tints, 
the combinations being chiefly pale and dark brown, pale and 
dark red, pale and dark blue. Sometimes the design in Ingrains 
represents autumnal leaves in various tints, on blended red and 
green grounds. One desirable pattern represents the pineapple, 
while another large floral effect seems a cross between a erysan- 
themum and a cocoanut. In fact, it is now possible for a man 
of limited means to cover the floors of his apartments with 
Ingrain carpets possessing the most artistic designs. There is a 
variety of the Ingrain weave called an Art Square, by means of 
a floor may be covered without the necessity of having a carpet 



In Smyrna carpets and rugs the new effects show the softest 
of color tones. The Smyrna carpet is the formidable rival of 
the Oriental carpet, and being reversible, is extremely durable. 
One of the new patterns (a large square 12 x 15) has five different 
borders surrounding the large inner panel. The first border is 
brown, the second is drab, the third pale blue, with roses 
studding it at intervals, the fourth is terra cotta and the fifth' 
ecru, each border having its own distinct ornamentation. The 
field of the panel is a fine blending of tints, beginning at one 
end with dark brown merging into pale brown, pale drab, pale 
yellow, pale ecru and pale blue. On the ground of the darkest 
part are three large vases of flowers in various colors, while on 
the lighter end are branches and pink flowers. 

Another carpet is entirely covered with an Indian date palm 
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made. The designs in these squares exhibit large panel effects, 
with a very wide border, the field of the panel being covered 
with floral designs in the usual color combinations. 

Velvets, which are simply Tapestry carpets having the pile 
cut, are made in several grades containing the finest and most 
beautiful colorings. There are high pile Moquette Velvets, Sul- 
tan Velvets and Imperial Velvets. The pile in them is thick 
and long, and the designs similar to those of Moquettes and 
Wiltons, with perhaps less refinement of detail. Many Velvets 
cost more than body Brussels or Tapestries, as it requires a great 
deal more wool to fill a velvet pile than to fill a loop surface. 
Beautiful combinations in soft tints reproducing the floral 
and geometrical designes of the other grades of carpets prevail, 
and for variety of motive and elegance of design, it would be 
difficult to surpass the extensive exhibition in this grade of 
goods. 



repeat, the center being a large yellow diamond with zigzag 
devices. Still another has a five sided panel in tones of dark 
mahogany, having a series of light borders surrounding it. 
Another rich carpet has its panel covered with floral designs at 
intervals on the border. These carpets, for durability and 
economy, ought to take the front rank. They cost less than 
one-half the price of the cheapest Oriental carpet, and are quite 
as effective in color and convenience of use. Formerly such 
carpets had plain centers, but the difficulty of plain centers is 
this, no matter what color you use, it is difficult to please a 
customer who wants a particular shade of blue, or green, or red 
to suit some other shade similar in color in the upholstery or 
hangings of a room. The customer may want a carpet with a 
blue center, but after examing one, he finds that it is not exact- 
ly the shade of blue that he wants. The same difficulty occurs 
in red, or any other plain filling, hence nowadays the entire 
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carpet is covered with flowers or other patterns, and far less 
objection is found to this mode of designing it. 

The patterns in Smyrna rugs are brightly colored, and the 
designs range from natural floral effects to severe Persian orna- 
ment. The coloring of most of the patterns is orange, ecru, 
yellow, blue, pink, brown and slate tints, and the edges of the 
rugs dark brown, dark blue, dark slate and dark red. Many new 
patterns have been added to the line of Smyrna rugs. One beau- 
tiful motive with many manufacturers is the palm pattern, the 
design exhibiting a full length palm tree in brownish tints on 
an ecru ground. Another rug has the pattern of a rose bloom 
in five shades of salmon-red, the flowers being thickly strewn 
upon the field. Many designs in imitation of Anatolian prayer 
rugs, have an inner panel with a plain ground in blended tones 
of blues, terra cottas, browns and reds and ornamented with the 
tree' of life. The flowers thereon appear as if made of jewels. 

There are several curious Chinese patterns having the 
Chinese plate effect on the panelings. One panel contains a 
large circular plate with a brown and olive border having the 
effect of tortoise shell segments for the pattern. The centre is 
ecru and has an Arabic motto in blue. The borders of Eastern 
patterns are ornamented with a curious key fret device. 



also 2,700 hand looms in use chiefly on Smyrna rugs and whole 
carpets, for which the use of power looms for furnishing this 
class of carpets has just begun. 

Carpet weaving is now the greatest single industry of the 
textile class, employing two or three classes of mills in the pre- 
paration of its materials. Most of the carpet mills are weaving 
mills only, and there are more than thirty separate mills exclu- 
sively engaged in spinning carpet wools. There are also twelve 
or fifteen dye works, differently located, and some of them of 
very great extent, engaged in dyeing carpet yarns. This division 
of labor is peculiar and characteristic of this industry alone 
among the textile class, the result being a rapid turning over of 
the materials handled. The entire products may be turned twice 
in each year, and every dollar of investment returned with a 
reasonable profit. 

An industry growing out of this, and closely connected there- 
with, is the manufacture of worsted and mohair plushes, rugs 
for car seats, furniture covers, heavy blankets, carriage rugs, 
wool upholstery and other light fabrics. For this there are ten 
separate mills having 1,200 looms, employing 5,000 persons. The 
aggregate of this associated industry is 233 mills, 120,000 wool 
spindles, 6,700 looms and 28,125 hands. Their products for the 




A number of new patterns have been added to the line of ani- 
mal rugs. There are dogs and birds and peacocks, and recum- 
bent lions and large tiger's heads with open mouths. One design 
has two dogs contemplating a toad. Another pattern is that of 
a Newfoundland dog, and still another contains a full length 
tiger on the war path. 

The carpet industry of the country has become very great, 
there having been produced about 90,000,000 yards of carpetings 
of all classes during the year 1889, as compared with 40,000,000 
yards in 1879. This great increase is chiefly due to the extraor- 
dinary growth of the interior towns and cities, with the unpre- 
cedented rapidity in building new and luxurious structures The 
American demand for carpets is phenomenal compared with 
European uses and habits, it being the first essential of every 
inhabited house, church or school, in this country, that it shall 
be thoroughly carpeted the moment it is built. To meet this 
enormous demand the building of new mills is constantly going 
on, and more important still is the rapid change from hand 
looms to power looms. There are now about 5,500 power looms 
in operation, as compared wifh 1,346 ten years ago. There are 



year 1890 will ueach almost the total of 100,000,000 yards of car- 
pets of all grades, plushes, velvets, seat rugs, carriage and uphol- 
stery cloths, in all of which wool, mohair and hair or animal 
fibre of other descriptions constitute the leading materials. All 
of these fabrics are of the highest rank in their several classes, 
and are both artistic and durable. The aggregated value is esti- 
mated at more than $50,000,000. 



A rare description of Chinese porcelain zealously sought by 
collectors and esteemed of extraordinary value by the Chi- 
nese themselves is termed kiansing, the art of producing 
which has been lost. The cups, vases and dishes made 
from it are apparently colorless, but as soon as they are filled 
with a liquid a design shines out in manifold colors. The articles 
are as thin as the shell of an egg. It is surmised that the articles 
having been shaped and fired, the painting was executed on the 
inside, then coated with the same paste, and after being sub- 
mitted to the heat of the oven was scraped until it assumed 
transparency. In the recovery of the art manifestly lies a fortune. 
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